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ter of the league are carefully thought out. The same is true of the 
provisions to secure fair play in international commerce, to prevent 
the evils of secret treaties and diplomatic intrigue, and to protect 
backward nations from unjust economic exploitation, while at the 
same time affording them opportunities for the development of their 
natural resources. In general, the spirit of the book is fine. It may 
appear ungracious to criticize it at all. However, it seems to me 
that the scheme, while desirable in the main, is too ambitious in 
what it expects the league to undertake at the outset. It is true 
that the commissions proposed have precedents in the control of 
commerce, food, raw materials, banking, etc., made necessary dur- 
ing the war. But do we love government by commission so well, and 
has it thus far proved so successful as to warrant continuing in 
times of peace, and for practically the entire world, the permanent 
regulation of commerce, banking, labor, and even education, along 
the lines suggested by the analogy of our own Interstate Commerce 
and Trade Commissions? 

On the whole, might it not be prudent for the League of Nations 
to begin with a more modest programme? Were it to fail because 
it attempted too much at first, the idea of an international federa- 
tion would become utterly discredited, perhaps for generations to 
come. On the other hand, if the League can succeed in handling a 
few matters of importance during the present generation, the world 
will thereafter be glad to give it larger powers and responsibilities. 
But this is only my personal reaction. The book ought to convince 
every one that some sort of a League of Nations is an immediate 
necessity; and doubtless it will be all the more helpful to many 
because it is so thought-provoking that they will be unable, at least 
on first consideration, to agree with some of its details. 

William Kelley Weight. 

Daktmoi'th College. 

JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. May, 1918. Scientific 
Method in Philosophy and the Foundations of Pluralism (pp. 227- 
273) : C. A. Richardson. - New realism, or scientific method in phi- 
losophy, is here contrasted with pluralism, or the genetic method. 
The points of difference are those touching the existence of the self, 
and the meaning and validity of the objective categories of experi- 
ence, viz., causality and continuity. The error of scientific method is 
that it considers things objectively in abstraction, taking into ac- 
count only the objective side of experience. It can thus only be de- 
scriptive, never explanatory. New realism ignores the existence of 
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the self, or at best considers it merely an inference. Pluralism 
takes the existence of the self as an initial explanatory hypothesis 
based on the concrete realization of our own existence. From this it 
works outwards to an explanatory account of continuity and causal- 
ity, categories which for new realism are merely descriptive. The 
Social Nature of Thinking (pp. 274-295) : J. E. Creighton. - Main- 
tains that "the notion of the isolated individual is as inadequate and 
misleading when taken as a basis of logic as by general assent it is 
acknowledged to be when employed to explain the moral, political, or 
religious experience of the individual." Thinking is a joint enter- 
prise at every stage of its procedure, and is comprehensible only in 
the light of its social relations. It presupposes an organic relation 
of the individual mind to other minds and also the relation of the 
individual mind to the external order of nature. Reviews of Books: 
John Laird, Problems of the Self: R. F. A. Hoernle. William M. 
Salter, Nietzsche, The Thinker: Wilbur M. Urban. Isaac Husik, 
A History of Medieval Jewish Philosophy: Nathaniel Schmidt. 
Henry Maudsley, Organic to Human-Psychological and Sociological: 
J. E. Boodin. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. 
Notes. 

Parker, G. H. The Elementary Nervous System. Philadelphia 
»nd London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1919. Pp. 229. $2.50. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

A meeting of the Aristotelian Society was held in London on 
January 6, 1919, President Wildon Carr in the chair. Mr. C. D. 
Broad read a paper on "Mechanical Explanation and its Alter- 
native. ' ' 

Controversies between mechanistic and non-mechanistic biologists 
suffer, he said, from a lack of clear definition of what the opponents 
mean by mechanism. The case is also prejudiced by confining the 
controversy to biology and not raising the same question about chem- 
istry and other advanced sciences. 

Mechanism must mean at least obedience to the laws of motion or 
some substitute which reduces indefinitely near to them for moderate 
velocities. This condition is summed up by the form of Lagrange's 
Equations and the form of the function T and the nature of the 
variables in it. But this is never a sufficient condition of mechanism ; 
for it leaves open to the functions on the right-hand side of La- 
grange's equations all sorts of forms and all sorts of variables. Ac- 
cording to the different limitations imposed on their functions and 
their variables, different senses of mechanism emerge. Five senses 
are distinguished; the two least rigid are "macroscopic," the remain- 



